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merchants pass by. In the evenings he continued his reading
in the paternal library. Sometimes he received an invitation
from his chief, and at his house met young women and
young girls. He was very pleasing. He had soft, liquid eyes,
a chiselled nose, a sensitive mouth, and a skin of extra-
ordinary pallor. In company with women, and in speaking
of women, he forced himself to be cynical. It was a complex
cynicism, made up of the fear of being duped, of unavowed
timidity, of lack of imagination, and of a system. Benjamin
had read Don Juan and held Byron as his god, and of the poet
he knew only that side of the face which he had been willing
to display. Brummell was in fashion, with his irritating
affectation and his paradoxical insolence. He offered the
example of a man of quite humble birth, the grandson of a
confectioner, who had checkmated all the snobs of London
simply by his own disdainful conceit. The insolence of the
Great, that of the Powerful, that of the Pedants, had all been
known. But in the dandy was personified a pure insolence,
gratuitous and drawing its strength only from itself. Illus-
trious examples had proved that this method could be
successful, and in a world of middle-class lawyers, the
youthful D'Israeli wished to make the attempt. He dressed,
with extravagant refinement, a coat of black velvet, ruffles,
and black silk stockings with red clocks; he fixed women
with an impertinent eye, answered men over his shoulder,
and immediately he thought he could detect the happy
results of his attitude. Married women looked at him with
smiles which were justifiably envied by men of stature.

Frequently his father took him to dine with the pub-
lisher John Murray, where he would meet with well-known
writers and listen to conversations which gave him great
delight. There he saw Samuel Rogers, and Tom Moore,
Byron's friend, who had arrived from Italy where he had
met the poet. Tray, is Lord Byron much altered?" asked